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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
GENERAL 


Economic activity in the U. S. continues to improve from its April 
low. In August, the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction reached 137 percent of the 1947-49 average. This was up three 
points from July but remained 5.5 percent below August a year ago. 


Construction activity is high. The dollar value of construction put 
in place totaled 4.1 billion dollars on an annual rate basis. This was up 
1.5 percent from July and up 2.0 percent from a year ago. 


Construction outlays, as reported in the Wall Street Journal, were 
at a level of $4.8 billion in September, the same as in August. Gains in 
housing and non-residential construction nearly offset the drop in in- 
dustrial construction. Private spending for construction attained a level 
of $25 billion—$200 million below last year. 


Consumer personal income dropped in August to a rate of $355.6 
billion from a rate of $358.8 billion in July. However, the July figure in- 
cluded the lump sum retroactive salary adjustment to Federal employees. 
The August income payments were higher than July after the adjustment 
for this factor. A year ago, personal incomes were at an annual rate of 
$352.1 billion. 


Employment rose in August to a level of 65,367,000 from 65,179,000 
in July. A year ago employment was at a level of 66,385,000. Unemploy- 
ment dropped to 4,699,000 from 5,294,000 in July but remains consider 
ably above the 2,609,000 level of last year. 


In the retail sector, signs of a continued recovery are indicated by 
a rise in the index of department store sales to a level of 145 from a level 
of 124 a month ago and 140 a year ago. 


The anticipated increase in the Federal deficit to $12.2 billion in 
1958-59 from $2.8 billion in 1957-58 will add to the inflationary tenden- 
cies in the economy. This is a substantial increase and results from both 
increased expenditures and reduced receipts. The bulk of increased ex- 
penditures will be in the accelerated public works construction programs 
and in agriculture for the soil bank and the larger price control expend- 
itures associated with the large crops of wheat and feed grains. 


Agriculture 


The index of prices received by farmers rose 2 percent in Septem- 
ber to a level of 258 percent of the 1910-14 average. Increases in the 
prices of citrus crops, beef cattle, eggs, milk and cotton contributed to 
the increase. The index of prices received, at 258, represents an increase 
of 5 percent over a year ago. 


[105] 
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The index of prices paid rose 3 percent from a year ago to attain a 
level of 305 percent of the 1910-14 average in September. Since the index 
of prices received rose more than the index of prices paid, the parity in- 
dex rose to a level of 85 or 2 percent above a year ago. 


Farmers received $19.5 billion from farm marketings in the first 
eight months of 1958. This was about 10 percent greater than for the 
same period of 1957. The volume of marketings was up 4 percent and 
prices were up 6 percent. Both crops and livestock shared about equally 
in the increase. 


Farmers’ total net revenue during the first quarter of 1958 rose to 
an annual rate of $12.8 million from $11.5 million during the first quar- 
ter of 1957. Second quarter figures indicate a rise to $13.4 million— 


$1.8 million above the second quarter of 1957. 
—John Franzmann 


CROPS 
Wheat 


Production of all wheat in the United States for 1958 was estimated 
at 1,446 million bushels as of September 1. This is an increase of 102 
million bushels from the July 1 prospects. The 1958 wheat crop would 
be the largest of record, 53 percent more than the 1957 crop and about 
30 percent more than the ten-year (1947-56) average of 1,116 million 
bushels. The change in current crop estimate from the July 1 prospects 
reflects an increase of 41 million bushels in winter wheat, about 6 mil- 
lion bushels in durum wheat, and approximately 55 million bushels in 
other spring wheat. 


Wheat supplies for the marketing year beginning July 1, 1958, are 
now estimated at a record 2,337 million bushels. This is 470 million 
bushels above the total supply a year ago. These supplies consist of 881 
million bushels of old crop wheat, the current crop of 1,446 million bush- 
els, and an allowance for imports of approximately 10 million bushels. 


. Domestic disappearance for 1958-59 is estimated at 609 million 
bushels, and exports probably will be about 400 million bushels. This 
would leave a carryover of 1,328 million bushels on July 1, 1959—nearly 
51 percent greater than the carryover of 881 million bushels on July 1, 
1958. 


With the minimum allotment in effect for 1959 and no Acreage 
Reserve Program, it is estimated that about 55 million acres of wheat 
probably will be harvested. Assuming yields per seeded acre at 21 bush- 
els per acre (approximately equal to the 5-year, 1954-58, average), a 
crop of about 1,155 million bushels would be produced in 1959. If do- 
mestic disappearance and exports hold at present levels, estimated pro- 
duction would be about 146 million bushels greater than the estimated 
disappearance. These conditions could bring about an increase in the 
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carryover by July 1, 1960. On the other hand, if we have another crop 
similar to the production in 1955 or 1957, the July 1, 1960 carryover prob- 
ably would decrease. 


The 1959 price-support rates will be discounted 20 cents per bushel 
for 33 wheat varieties designated as undesirable because of inferior mill- 
ing or baking qualities. The discount in the wheat price-support pro- 
gram is designed to encourage production of more desirable wheat va- 
rieties and to lessen the possibility of inferior quality wheat finding its 


way into domestic and export channels. 
—Nellis A. Briscoe 


Cotton 


Supply and Disappearance 


The supply of cotton in the United States during the 1958-59 mar- 
keting year is estimated at about 20.9 million running bales, approxi- 
mately 1.5 million bales below the 1957-58 season and 6.7 million bales 
less than the record high of 1956-57. The 1958-59 supply consists of a 
carryover on August I, 1959, of 8.7 million bales, the September forecast 
of 12.0 million bales, and net imports of about 140 thousand bales. 


Disappearance of cotton is expected to decline from 13.7 million 
bales in 1957-58 to about 12.5 million bales in 1958-59, mainly because 
of a decline in expected exports. However, disappearance is expected to 
exceed production and thus result in a further modest decline in carry- 
over stocks on August 1, 1959. 


The carryover of upland cotton in the United States on August 1, 
1958, contained the largest proportion of lower grade cotton of any car- 
ryover on record. However, ginnings through September 16 indicate 
the current crop to be of exceptionally high quality. 


Marketing Quotas and Acreage Allotments 


Marketing quotas and acreage allotments for the 1959 upland cot- 
ton crop were proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture on September 
29. The marketing quota is 12,167,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight 
and the acreage allotment is 16,000,000 acres. A referendum on the mar- 
keting quota will be held December 15. A national marketing quota and 
acreage allotment for upland cotton must be proclaimed for the follow- 
ing year if the Secretary finds that the total supply of upland cotton for 
the current marketing year exceeds the normal supply. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has announced that regular allotments 
and alternate allotments will be available for the 1959 upland cotton 
crop. The alternate (Choice B) farm allotments for 1959 upland cotton 
will be 40 percent larger than regular (Choice A) allotments for the 
same farms. This is the maximum increase permitted under the Act 
(see Table 1). 
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Cotton Support Options Available to Cooperating Farmers 


PROVISION CHOICE A CHOICE B 


Acreage Farm operators mu st Farm operators may 
stay within their acre- plant up to 40 percent 
age allotments in excess of their acreage 

allotments under Choice 
A. 


Support level For 1959: 80-90 per- 15 percent of parity be- 
cent of parity low the level of support 
For 1960: 75-90 per- for growers electing 
cent of parity Choice A, or 
For 1959: not less than 
65 percent of parity. 
For 1960: not less than 
60 percent of parity. 


Method of Purchase program Loans, purchases or other 
support operations 


Sales by CCC For unrestricted use at not less than 110 percent of 
during August 1, _ the current level of price support for Choice B cot- 
1959 to July 31, ton. Sales for export are not affected by the new 
1961 legislation. 


Sales by CCC 115 percent of the support price plus reasonable 
beginning carrying charges except for limited sales at market 
after August I, prices under stipulated conditions. 

1961 


The Agricultural Act of 1958 


The Agricultural Act of 1958, signed on August 28, provides for a 
national marketing quota for upland cotton in 1959 and subsequent 
years of not less than the number of bales required to provide a national 
acreage allotment for each such year of not less than 16,000,000 acres. 
In addition, it makes substantial changes in the price support programs 
for the 1959 and subsequent crops. The main provisions of the new 
legislation regarding the support programs for upland cotton are as fol- 
lows: 


For each of the 1959 and 1960 crops of upland cotton each cooperat- 
ing grower will have to choose for all the farms he operates between 
plans A and B (see Table 1) on the basis of a final price support level 
to be announced by the Secretary of Agriculture no later than January 
31. The parity price will relate to Middling 7/8 inch cotton and the sup- 
port level will be determined by the “actual supply-normal supply” per- 
centage formula now in use. 
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For the 1961 and subsequent crops of upland cotton the “supply- 
percentage” formula will be abandoned. The Secretary will then set 
supports at between 70 and 90 percent of parity for 1961 crop cotton 
and between 65 and 90 percent for subsequent crops. An additional sig- 
nificant change is that the base quality for parity and price support pur- 
poses will be the ‘average of the crop” rather than Middling 7/8 inch. 
This may lower the support price in terms of cents per pound for any 
given level of support in terms of percentage of parity for crops averag- 
ing higher in grade and staple length than the Middling 7/8 inch base. 
CCC sales for unrestricted use, beginning August 1, 1961, will be at a 
minimum of 115 percent of the support price plus reasonable carrying 
charges, except that CCC can sell at market prices the quantity by which 
the national marketing quota is below estimated disappearance, but not 


to exceed a million bales. 
—Mark Fowler 


Feed 


The 1958 growing season for feed crops is turning out to be the 
best in years. Total feed production, estimated at 151 million tons, is 8 
million tons larger than the record crop last year. The total supply of 
feed grain for 1958-59 is now estimated at 212 million tons, 10 percent 
above last year’s large supply. The prospective carryover of 60 million 
tons into 1958-59 is about 11 million tons larger than last year. Estimated 
production of feed grains in Oklahoma, at nearly 1 1/2 million tons 


equivalent, is more than 50 percent larger than the production realized 
last year. 


Corn 


The 1958 corn crop was estimated in September at 3,589 million 
bushels, 5 percent above last year and less than | percent below the record 
crop of 1948. With a record carryover of around 1,525 million bushels 
in prospect for October I, the total supply for 1958-59 would exceed 
5 billion bushels for the first time. 


The Oklahoma crop is now estimated at 10,336,000 bushels, com- 
pared with last year’s small crop of 4,914,000 bushels. In Oklahoma the 
estimated yield per harvested acre is 34.0 bushels and, if realized, will 
be the highest in 60 years of record. 


Sorghums 


Carryover of sorghums in the U. S. on October | probably will be 
about 300 million bushels. This large carryover plus estimated produc- 
tion of 579 million bushels will increase total supplies from 641 million 
bushels last year to a record high of 879 million bushels in 1958-59. 


Production in Oklahoma is estimated at 16,974,000 bushels, nearly 
12 percent more than the large crop of a year ago. The 20 percent re- 
duction in the acreage for harvest this year is more than offset by an 
indicated record yield of 23.0 bushels per acre. 
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Oats and Barley 


Total oat supply for 1958-59 is estimated at 1,770 million bushels, 
12 percent larger than last year. The 1958 crop of 1,419 million bushels 
is 8 percent larger than last year’s crop. Oklahoma production was 21,- 
480,000 bushels. 


The barley supply is now estimated at 660 million bushels, 13 per- 
cent above last year. The record production in 1958 was 7 percent greater 
than in 1957. The record carryover of barley on July | totaled 169 mil- 
lion bushels, a third above the previous July | carryover. Estimated pro- 
duction in Oklahoma is 14,640,000 bushels. 


Other Feeds 


The total supply of hay in the U. S. for 1958-59 is estimated on the 
basis of September | indications at 145 million tons, 6 million more than 
the record of last year. In Oklahoma an estimated production of 2,025,000 
tons is second only to the all-time high of 2,068,000 tons harvested in 1955. 


Alfalfa production in Oklahoma is estimated at 806,000 tons, with 
a near record yield of 2.15 tons per acre. 


In addition to large hay supplies, pasture has continued in good 
to excellent condition throughout most of the country during the sum- 
mer. On September 1, U. S. pastures averaged 86 percent of normal, 12 


points above a year earlier. Oklahoma pasture conditions were estimated 
at 93 percent normal. 


Prices 


Prices of a number of feeds have declined since July, after rising 
during the first half of 1958. Further declines in the over-all level of 
feed prices are expected this fall when the 1958 crops of corn and sor- 
ghum grain come to market in volume and processing gets under way. 

—Roger Hill 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
Beef Cattle 


Oklahoma Slaughter 


Commercial plant slaughter for August included 25,500 cattle and 
7,400 calves. The number of cattle slaughtered in Oklahoma during the 
January-August period this year was 21 percent lower than during the 
same period last year. The total number of calves slaughtered was down 
50 percent for the same period (Table 1). 
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Table 1—Commercial Cattle and Calf Slaughter, Oklahoma and 
United States; August and January-August Totals, 1957 and 1958* 





Oklahoma United States 





Number Total Live Number Total Live 
Slaughtered Weight Slaughtered Weight 





(1,000 head) (1,000 pounds) (million head) (million pounds) 
1957 
August 
Cattle 40.0 32,547 
Calves 23: 10,462 
January-August 
Cattle 237,042 
Calves : 57,761 


1958 


August 
Cattle . 21,675 3 1,909 


Calves f 3,759 hs 166 
January-August 

Cattle B, 195,430 : 15,346 

Calves 52. 31,525 : 1,337 





*Excludes farm slaughter. 
SOURCE: Livestock Slaughter, August, 1958, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 
AMS, USDA, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


U. S. Slaughter 


United States beef slaughter in August totaled 1,079 million pounds, 
10 percent below August 1957 and 6 percent below July. Cattle slaughter 
in August was almost 2.0 million head, 15 percent below August last year 
and 6 percent below July (Table 1). The average live weight of cattle 
slaughtered in August was 937 pounds, 36 pounds heavier than for 
August 1957. 


Veal slaughter in August totaled 93 million pounds, 33 percent be- 
low August 1957 and 3 percent below July. The number of calves slaugh- 
tered in August totaled 725,000 head, 28 percent below August 1957 and 
] percent below July. The average live weight of calves slaughtered in 
August was 229 pounds, 13 pounds lighter than August 1957 and 13 
pounds lighter than July. 


Total cattle slaughter is expected to run below the 1957 level 
through the remaining months of 1958. Most or all of the reduction is 
likely to be in the slaughter of grass cattle, including cows. Calf slaugh- 
ter also is expected to remain less than last fall The 1958 calf crop was 
a little smaller than last year’s and more calves probably will be retained 
on farms, 


The reduction in slaughter of cattle, and especially of calves, has 
been so great that an increase is expected in the inventory of cattle and 
calves on farms next January 1. This would end the recent decline in 
numbers after only two years. It seems likely that expansion will con- 
tinue in 1959 and later, but the rate of expansion is expected to be slower 
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than in the last cycle. Slaughter in 1959 is expected to remain around 
its 1958 volume; therefore, prices of cattle may average about the same 
in 1959 as in 1958. 


Imports 


The number of cattle and calves imported from Canada and Mexico 
during the first eight months of 1958 has been well above the number 
imported during the same period in 1957. The number of cattle and 
calves passed for entry into the United States from Canada from Jan- 
uary through August was 318,482 as compared with 82,271 during the 
same period in 1957, and the number imported from Mexico was 307,196 
as compared with 174,306 for the first eight months of 1957. 


Cattle Feeding 


For the second consecutive year, cattle are late in moving into feed- 
lots. In many years a sizeable movement of cattle into feedlots is under- 
way by the middle of September, Last year the movement was slow to 
start and this year it is again slow. 


Good range and pasture conditions over most of the range area are 
apparently encouraging late marketings of cattle this year. On July 1, 
1958, the number on feed was 16 percent greater than on July 1, 1957. 
However, since July 1, shipments of stocker and feeder cattle and calves 
have been below shipments a year earlier. With marketings at the prin- 


cipal markets above last year and placements below, the number on feed 
is probably close to the level of a year ago. 


Profits in feeding of cattle were generally favorable this past feed- 
ing season. Short-term feeding for early spring sale returned greater 
profits than did long-term feeding. It is almost certain that profits in 
feeding this coming season will be less than last season, since prices for 
feeder cattle are considerably higher this fall than last. However, pros- 
pects for moderate profits in feeding appear fairly favorable for 1959. 
The cattle cycle has not proceeded far enough for any marked price 
declines to be expected. 


Prices 


In mid-September, prices of feeder cattle were a good deal higher 
than a year earlier and prices of fed cattle slightly higher. Prices of fed 
cattle may not change much with current rates of marketings, but an up- 
turn is quite possible before the end of the year. Feeder cattle prices may 
possibly decline seasonally but should remain well above last fall’s prices. 


Cattle slaughter should remain cyclically small in 1959 and fed cattle 
prices during much of the year are expected to average fairly high— 
possibly as high as the 1958 level. 


Retail prices of choice grade beef declined slightly this summer. 
The movement is temporary as beef prices are expected to remain about 


the same in 1959 as in 1958. 
—Alfred Barr 
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Dairy 


World milk production has risen considerably in the past two dec- 
ades. Price and subsidy programs on milk and milk products in a num- 
ber of foreign countries have helped world milk production to increase 
at a more rapid rate than United States milk production. In most coun- 
tries the supply of milk has increased faster than changes in demand. 
Thus, increased export offerings have depressed world price levels. 


The price of milk within the United States has been protected from 
world price influences because domestic prices have been supported well 
above the levels in most other countries and import quotas have pre- 
vented increased movement of foreign products into domestic markets. 


The Oklahoma price received by farmers for wholesale milk was 
$4.55 on September 15, 1958. This was well above the U. S. average of 
$4.29 and, while less than a year ago, reflects an increase over prices ear- 
lier this year. 


Cow numbers are still declining in Oklahoma. There are about 5 
percent fewer cows now than a year ago. Output per cow is 15 percent 
greater than last year. Total milk production is not decreasing in Okla- 
homa, although total 1958 production in the United States is down al- 
most 400 million pounds for the first eight months relative to the record 
U. S. production of 89.4 billion pounds for the same period of 1957. 


The price of milk cows increased another $10 recently and is aver- 
aging about $200 per head in Oklahoma. Cow prices are not expected 
to decline significantly in the near future. 


Pasture conditions and relatively favorable prices have contributed 
to sustained dairy incomes. Oklahoma pastures are rated at about 90 
percent of the best that can usually be expected. This is about 15 per- 
cent above the past 10-year average. 


The milk-feed price ratio remains favorable. One pound of milk will 
buy about 1.46 pounds of feed. This is slightly less feed than a pound of 
milk would buy a year ago, but one tenth of a pound more than the 10- 
year average. Good meat prices have also contributed to sustained dairy 
enterprise incomes. 


For the 4,000 or more farmers in Oklahoma that sell on the grade 
A milk market, the base-setting period continues through December. 
Producer bases for the 1959 base-paying period are determined according 
to the average daily production from September through December. 


—Clark Edwards 
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Hogs 


Production and Pig Crops 


The number of all hogs and pigs on farms in the nine Corn Belt 
states on September 1, 1958, totaled 45.3 million head, an increase of 7 
percent over a year earlier.* This increase was accounted for by a 19 
percent increase in hogs and pigs six months old and over, and an 18 
percent increase in pigs under three months of age. The 14.6 million 
pigs under three months old accounted for 32 percent of all hogs, com- 
pared with 29 percent for this group last year. 


This upward trend in hog production evidently has not reached the 
slowdown point. The number of sows farrowed and intended to farrow 
in the fal] of 1958 (June through November) for the nine states is 17 
percent greater than 1957 and 21 percent above the 1947-56 average. 
The total fall pig crop for this area is now estimated at 3.82 million head. 
This pattern has carried over into the period December 1958 through 
February 1959. Breeding intentions for the nine states indicate 2.01 mil- 
lion sows to farrow during this period, an increase of 20 percent over 1957. 


It is evident that the increase in the 1959 spring crop will be sub- 
stantial. Upswings and downswings in annual pig crops usually have 
lasted two or three years. The larger pig crops in 1958 and the further 
increase in 1959 are in line with this pattern. It is likely that the total 
U. S. pig crop will exceed 100 million head in 1959. 


Projections have been made as to the effects of four possible 1959 
spring pig crop sizes (Table 2). A 7 percent increase would keep sup- 
plies per person at marketing time well below those of 1955. If the crop 
should increase 10 to 15 percent, pork supplies would be a little less than 
1955, but greater than for any year since that time. If the increase is 20 
percent, as estimated from intentions in the nine Corn Belt states, pork 
supplies per person would be greater than those in 1955. 


Table 2.—Projections According to Four Sizes of the U. S. Spring Pig 
Crop for 1959 





Spring Pig Crop Total or Average for Following September-February 





Percentage Consumption of 
change from Commercial Slaughter prvcaen sore Me 
previous Number Pork produced pork 
year produced per season 








1,000 head percent 1,000 head million pounds pounds 
56,450 +7 42,900 5,600 30.2 
58,000 +10 44,100 5,800 31.2 
60,650 +15 46,100 6,050 32.6 
63,300 +20 48,100 6,300 34.0 





SOURCE: The Livestock and Meat Situation, AMS, USDA, October, 1958. 


*Pig Crop Report, AMS, USDA, September, 1958. The 9 states are: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 
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Slaughter 


Total hog kill through August of this year was 10.89 million head, 
an increase of 3.3 percent over 1957. For the month of August alone 5.3 
million head were slaughtered. Pork production was 4 percent greater 
than a year earlier during this month. The average live weight of hogs 
killed was 230 pounds per head. 


While the national slaughter increased, Oklahoma slaughter was 
down by 15 percent from last year. The number slaughtered January 
through August was 527,000 head, up from 447,000 in 1957. 


With the marketing of the 1958 spring pig crop this fall, slaughter 
figures for both United States and Oklahoma markets are expected to 
exceed those of last year. This increase will carry over into 1959 as a 
result of the relatively large 1958-59 fall crop and the expected large 
1959 spring crop. 


Prices 


U. S. average prices received for hogs in September were $20 per 
cwt., down $1.10 per cwt. from August. 


Oklahoma farmers received an average of $19.70 per cwt. during 


September, a decrease of $1.60 per cwt. from August. The September 
price was approximately the same as in September of 1957. 


Prices of hogs during the first seven months of 1958 continued the 
upward trend that began in early 1956. During many of these months 
prices to producers averaged above $20 per 100 pounds; the average for 
the entire year is expected to approximate $20 which would be the high- 
est since 1954. 


In late September, prices of hogs had declined from their July peak 
but were still slightly above a year ago. Prices are expected to continue 
to decline seasonally for several weeks, with the fall season average price 
approximating that of 1957. Prices during the late winter marketing 
period may not make their normal recovery if early fall farrowings are 
as large as expected. However, on the favorable side, per capita supplies 
during this period may be about the same as in 1958 and consumers will 
have the incentive to substitute pork for relatively high priced beef. 


Hog-Corn Price Ratio 


In some respects a lower level of hog prices has been made inevitable 
by the reduced prices of feed. For the second straight year, a bumper 
feed crop has contributed to very favorable hog-feed price ratios. These 
are expected to extend through the early summer months of 1959. The 
expected increase in hog production results primarily from these favor- 
able price ratios. 
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The U. S. hog-corn price ratio, based on prices received by farmers 
as of September 15, 1958, was 17.7. This ratio has decreased from the pre- 
vious record high of 20.9 but is still quite favorable. Over the years, hog 
production has averaged at a volume that would hold about a 13 to 1 
ratio between prices of hogs and corn. 


The price ratio for Oklahoma for September was 18.7. This rela- 
tively more favorable figure is due primarily to lower corn prices in the 


state. 
—Fred Mangum and K. B. Boggs 


Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


The 1958 lamb crop is 4 percent larger but slaughter to date has 
averaged 6 to 7 percent less than in 1957. Thus, it appears that inventor- 
ies are being built up substantially, Increasing inventories of sheep and 
lambs may temporarily stabilize prices at current levels. 


In late September, prices for slaughter lambs declined to about the 
same level as a year ago. Prices for feeder lambs at several markets have 
been near or even slightly above slaughter lamb prices. The demand for 
lambs for expanding inventories and for feeding have been strong fac- 


tors in the lamb market. 


World wool consumption has fallen sharply for the second year in 
a row. Wool consumption increased one percent in France but con- 
sumption decreased in all other countries from 6 to 34 percent. U. S. 
consumption is down 32 percent. 


Both world prices for wool and world wool production are below 
last season. Prices have fallen 25 to 30 percent below last year. World 
production is down 2 percent, but a slight increase is in prospect for the 
1958-59 season. The 1958 growers’ prices are averaging 32 percent below 
1957 prices. 


U. S. production of domestic wool has increased by 2 percent be- 
cause of favorable conditions in pasture and the increase in the size of 
ewe flocks. However, domestic mill use of wool is down for the second 
year in succession. Carpet wool has suffered the greatest cutback, 35 per- 
cent. With consumption down and production up, U. S. importation 
of wool has decreased. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma’s lamb feeding situation appears to be about the same 
as the national situation. Demand for lambs for expanding inventories 
should continue to greatly influence lamb prices. Good moisture condi- 
tions have aided wheat and other small grains to make rapid growth, 
and pastures generally are in good condition relative to the past several 
years. Feeder lambs should be in strong demand throughout the winter 


feeding season. 
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Oklahoma’s lamb crop in 1958 was 165,000 head, 18,000 heu:. . ove 
the 1957 crop. This increase occurred even though the number of bivs«! 
ing ewes had decreased by 3,000 head. It is estimated that produc”: 


will have 13 more lambs per 100 ewes in 1958 for marketing or addi: 
to inventories. 


The number of sheep sheared in Oklahoma in 1958 was 207,000, 
an increase of 4,000 above 1957. This figure includes sheep shorn in 
commercial feeder lots, and is 71,000 above the 1947-56 average. The 
1958 average weight of fleeces was 4 percent greater than in 1957. Through 
the combination of increased shearing numbers and increased fleece 
weight, total Oklahoma wool production increased 115,000 pounds above 


the 1957 figure. 
—John Goodwin 


Poultry and Eggs 
Eggs 


Egg production in August is estimated to have reached 13.0 mil- 
lion cases compared with 12.7 million in August of 1957. This was the 
third consecutive month that production exceeded that of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Production for the first eight months of 
the current season has been estimated at 114.3 million cases compared 
with 116.0 million in the same period during 1957. 


The number of layers on hand September | of the current season 
was | percent less than last year, mostly because of heavier marketings 
of hens from the laying flock. The flock of layers on hand should in- 
crease in numbers during the rest of the year and the number on hand 
at the end of 1958 should be 2 to 4 percent larger than at the beginning 
of the year. These estimates are supported by the fact that 145 million 
pullets not yet of laying age were on hand September |. This is 10 per- 
cent more than were on hand on September 1, 1957. The 1958-59 flock 
will have a larger proportion of pullets than the 1957-58 flock, and that 
fact should strengthen the trend toward higher rates of lay. 


The rates of lay per 100 layers in 1958 have been above those 
of the 1957 season with the exception of the rates during February, 
March, and April. During August the rate of lay per 100 layers was 1,650 
eggs compared with 1,613 during August, 1957. The rate of lay usually 
declines during the fall months; however, it should remain above the 
1957 level the rest of this year. 


The number of layers on farms will soon be above last year, and 
this increase in the laying flock plus increased rate of lay should boost 
total output well above that of the 1957 season. Increased production 
will keep egg prices from rising as much as they normally do in the fall, 
although the annual average price this year may be as much as 3 cents 
per dozen higher than last year because of more favorable prices in the 


spring. 
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Broilers 


Broiler-type chicks produced during August, which accounted for 
91 percent of the total chicks hatched, totaled 150,588,000, compared 
with 132,206,000 in August, 1957. Production during the first 8 months 
of 1958 totaled 530,180,000, which was 14 percent more than during the 
same period in 1957. 


Broiler prices normally decline during the fall months; however, 
they declined earlier than usual in 1958. Broiler prices had been sus- 
tained at probitable levels by relatively high prices for competing meats 
and small marketings of broilers, and farmers increased their broiler 
chick placements due to the favorable prices. Placements in May were 
22 percent above May, 1957, June placements were up 22 percent, and 
August placements were 13 percent above those of a year ago. Slaughter 
will be heavy during the next few months and broilers will be plentiful 
throughout the rest of the year. Production may be as much as 16 per- 
cent above the 1.5 billion birds produced in 1957. Because of the large 
supplies, broiler prices this fall are not likely to rise above the August 
average price of 18.0 cents. 


Turkeys 


The number of turkeys to be raised for market this year is now esti- 
mated at 78 million, 4 percent less than in 1957. Despite a smaller slaugh- 
ter this year relative to 1957, current turkey prices are being depressed 
by heavy storage stocks. Prices since mid-March have been a few cents 
above those for the same period in 1957. The price during mid-August 
was 24.9 cents per pound compared with 22.7 cents in mid-August, 1957. 


Holiday supplies will be fully ample to meet demands with little 
change in price because of large storage stocks and a large hatch of tur- 
keys. The USDA purchased 11 million pounds of turkey between the 
last week of July and September 10 for the National School Lunch 
Program. The purchase amounted to about 11 percent of the total com- 
mercial slaughter during the period. This was the first purchase of tur- 
key by the USDA since 1956, when it puicuased 25 million pounds in 
order to stabilize producer prices. 


—Charles W. Brown and K. C. Davis 
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